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FOREWORD 



This is the latest of a number of publications issued by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools which have been designed 
to contribute to the improvement of education in the region which it 
serves. These publications which have reported from time to time on 
studies and have provided authoritative pronouncements by the several 
commissions of the Association have proved helpful to member colleges, 
universities, and schools as well as to scholars and educators who have 
been concerned with education as an instrument to assist in the furthei 
growth and development of the South. 

This monograph, The Junior High School Program , comes at an auspi 
cious time. 

School district reorganization in the South has been progressing at s 
steady rate. 

By 1965, enrollments in the secondary schools in this region are expected 
to be approximately fifty per cent greater than they are now. 

For several years the general public has been increasingly concerned 
about the program of the elementary and secondary schools and the 
quality of pupil achievement. 

The foregoing conditions have been experienced to varying degrees by 
all school authorities in this region and accordingly they have found 
themselves engaged in providing and manning new teaching stations, and 
in determining in what kind of school plants or organizations these 
teaching stations should be placed, and for whom they would be provided. 

Many new attendance centers, especially for secondary pupils, are yet 
to be located. This poses a critical problem for school authorities, public 
or independent, since it inescapably requires them to answer such 
questions as these: What is to be the program of studies for those who 
attend the school? Which pupils and how many will be assigned to the 
new school? Should the unit serve pupils in grades K-12? If it is to be 
an elementary school, should it be a 6-, 7-, or 8«grade school? Or if a 
secondary school, should it be one offering two, three, four, five, or six 
years of study? Should it be a junior or senior high school of two or 
more grades? 

There is fair agreement as to what is meant by the elementary school 
and the high school but not nearly so much understanding as to the 
junior high school as an administrative unit in a system of schools. In 
consequence of the reorganization of schools and the need to build many 
new schools there has been renewed interest in the junior high school, its 
program and plant, and pupil and professional personnel. The literature 
on the junior high school as a unit of educational service is rather meager 
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when compared with that which is available for the elementary and 
high schools. 

This publication is offered, therefore* as one which will provide some 
of the basic information relative to the junior high program which school 
board members, school officials, college professors, and their students are 
now seeking. 

Appreciation of the Commission on Research and Service and of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools, the sponsoring agencies for this under- 
taking, is extended to the members of the committee who did the actual 
writing of this monograph and to all the other individuals who either 
advised with the committee or supported its work in other ways. 

Kirby P. Walker, Chairman of Commission on Research and Service 
John Page Williams, Chairman of Commission on Secondary Schools 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 

The junior high school is often referred to as “the stepchild" in our 
system of public education. This is understandable for many reasons. 
In many communities its home is an old, outmoded senior high school or 
elementary building neither of which is suited to housing a modern 
junior high school program. Its program has no distinctive qualities 
because it is usually patterned after the senior high school program which 
has different purposes and it enrolls students who are quite different 
developmentally from those in senior high schools. Its instructional 
program suffers because in many school systems little or no attempt is 
made to develop a curriculum which would make possible the achieve- 
ment of its unique objectives. Its faculty is composed of many teachers 
who did not choose to teach in junior high school and who are waiting for 
the opportunity to be transferred to a senior high school or an elementary 
school. It has but few teachers who can attest that they are truly teachers 
of pre-adolescents and early adolescents because teacher education institu- 
tions have largely ignored the need for specially prepared teachers for 
this age-group. 

While the above conditions and situations present a pessimistic outlook 
for junior high school education, they are not intended to be fatalistic. 
As the national scene is scrutinized, there are glimmers of hope cropping 
up in all sections of the country. More and more school systems and 
faculties in junior high schools are dedicating their energies and efforts 
toward developing programs which are in harmony with the objectives 
of the modern junior high school. The hope for the future of this 
important unit in our educational system lies in courageous educational 
leadership and the devotion of teachers in working together toward an 
improved program. This publication. The Junior High School Program, 
has been developed to assist these concerned people in their efforts to 
achieve better education for pre-adolescents and early adolescents. 

How the Publication was Conceived and Developed. This publication 
was conceived and initiated, as a result of genuine concern for the future 
of junior high school education, by two commissions of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools—The Commission on 
Secondary Schools and The Commission on Research and Service. It was 
the feeling of the membership of these commissions that the publication, 
could make a significant contribution to education. The Commissions 
sensed an urgent need to provide help to school systems inaugurating and 
developing programs for new junior high schools and to those who were 
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improving the programs in established ones. For these and other reasons 
plans were made for producing this monograph. 

In the Miami Beach meeting of the Southern Association in December, 
1955, a planning and production committee was authorized. Soon after, 
the members of this committee were chosen, representative of many of 
the southern states. The names of the committee members are listed on 
the title page. The Committee met several times in Atlanta for two or 
three day sessions. During the first meeting agreements were reached on 
the philosophy and functions of junior high school education. A skeleton 
outline of the publication was developed including chapter headings with 
some suggestions as to what should be included in each chapter. Small 
sub-committees expanded the outline for each chapter, working in their 
own localities. In the final meeting of the committee, the chapter outlines 
were refined and enlarged. The combined outline developed for use of 
the writers was over fifty pages in length. 

Some of the chapters were written by individuals on the committee, 
others by several members who collaborated in the writing. The first 
draft was edited by an editing committee and if revisions seemed desirable 
and necessary the manuscript was returned to the author(s). The final 
editing was done during the summer and fall of 1958. Many educators 
read and criticized the manuscript prior to the final editing. 

Purposes of the Publication. The purposes of this monograph are those 
which prompted the Commissions to initiate the publication. These 
purposes arose from a situation and trends which currently exist in the 
educational scene in the South. The bulge in enrollment above the sixth 
grade which is already felt but has not reached its peak, the tremendous 
building program needed to house the additional students which provides 
the opportune time for reorganization of school systems, and the trend 
toward a significant increase in the number of new junior high schools— 
all of these pointed toward the need for help in developing a better 
understanding of the junior high school program. Since the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools provides leadership in 
program development in eleven southern states, the Commissions felt 
obligated to provide assistance to school systems in inaugurating and 
improving junior high school programs. It was the belief of the Com- 
missions that a monograph, such as this one, would be one way of helping 
school systems in the job at hand. 

How the Monograph May be Used. There are a number of ways this 
publication may be used. It should be useful to administrative and 
supervisory iitaffs in school systems that are planning to include junior 
high schools in the school organization or who desire to launch a study 
of their program. It should be helpful to junior high school faculties 
who have begun or expect to begin a study of theii programs with the 
expectation of improving them. This short, succinct description of the 
junior high school program should save faculty time and effort by helping 
the principal and teachers fonts their study on specific aspects of the 
program. Some faculties who are interested in reorganization of the total 
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program could well use this monograph to begin the study and then refer 
to other writings such as those listed in the bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter. The monograph should also be useful in teacher education 
institutions in courses where the junior high school program is given 
consideration. Although the Committee has attempted to distil and 
present the best thinking in junior high school education, the ideas and 
practices introduced arc not intended to be prescriptive. Faculties study* 
ing the junior high school program arc urged to tap many other resources. 

Areas of Agreement. The specifics of the program which arc described 
and discussed in this monograph may be subject to modifications in 
school systems. However, the Committee feels that there arc four areas 
of agreement which should permeate the plans for program development 
and improvement in all school systems. These arc: 

1. The junior high school is a respectable t established and essential 
unit in the organizational pattern of public education. Although 
information is provided in several chapters which justifies the con* 
tinued existence of the junior high school, there is no question in 
the minds of members of the Committee that it needs to be defended. 

2. The curriculum of the junior high school should be different from 
that of the senior high school or the elementary school. The 
bases for this contention arc two-fold. First, the junior high 
school serves a unique group of boys and girls, quite different 
developmemally from elementary children and from adolescents 
in senior high school. Second, the purposes of the junior high school 
vary considerably from those of the other two units. 

3. The program of the junior high school basically should be a general 
education program. Specific reasons which substantiate this princi- 
ple are dearly stated in chapters II and IV. The junior high school 
period is much too early for students to begin a highly elective 
program. 

4. The junior high school program should be geared specifically to 
the problems, concerns and interests of the pre-adolescents and early 
adolescents and to the impacts of society upon their lives. The 
uniqueness of this age-group as described in Chapter II and the 
many unusual, pressing problems which arise sn their daily living 
demand priority consideration in the school as well as in the home. 

What the Reader May Expect. The limitations in the length of this 
publication have made it impossible to include every detail relating to 
the junior high school program. Only selected aspects which the Com- 
mittee deemed to be of major importance have been covered. The reader 
will find that some areas and topics discussed will need to be supplemented 
through the use of references listed in the bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter. This is as it should be. 

In Chapter II, information is provided about the developmental 
growth of pre-adolescents and early adolescents with some implications 
for the school program. Chapter III has drawn upon the best thinking 
regarding the basic functions of the junior high school, and some of the 
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unique purposes are highlighted. In Chapter IV, a design for the curricu- 
lum is explored in some detail with specific suggestions for the various 
aspects of the program. Chapter V provides pointed suggestions on how 
the program can be organized and administered with some consideration 
of the responsibilities of the principal as an instructional leader. Chapter 
VI stresses the need to plan the program first and then the facilities to 
house this program. Definite suggestions are given for building, equip- 
ment and materials requirements. The problems involved in staffing a 
junior high school are discussed in Chapter VII. These include teacher 
competencies, certification, professional growth and others. Matters relat- 
ing to total school evaluation and the appraisal of growth toward objec- 
tives in the classroom are given consideration in Chapter VIII. Specific 
suggestions for evaluation are included. 



CHAPTER II 



The Growth and Development of Boys and 
Girls of Junior High School Age 

The distinctiveness of the junior high school role lies in the particular 
age group it serves. The junior high school evolved as an institution 
conceived to meet the unique physical, social, emotional, and intellectual 
needs of the late preadolescent and early adolescent. The true junior 
high school is vastly more than a grouping of grades; it involves a pro- 
gram keyed to the growth and development of boys and girls in the 
late stages of childhood and early years of adolescence. The majority 
of the student body is in the 12-14 year range, with some being only 11 
and others being 15 years of age. 

Although the junior high school is the intermediate unit in a con- 
tinuum of general education, it has purposes which are separate and 
distinct from either the elementary school or the senior high school. 
If the real and abiding purposes which have caused the movement to 
grow and to prosper lie in the special needs of the age group which the 
school is designed to serve, it is essential that teachers and administra- 
tors understand the growth and development of boys and girls of junior 
high school age. 

The philosophy of the junior high school is based upon an understand- 
ing and acceptance of the vagaries of adolescent behavior as a normal 
and predictable pattern of growth. The prime justification for the jun- 
ior high school lies in the fact that children go through a stage in their 
normal development, from pre-adolescence to adolescence, when cer- 
tain needs become predominent or accentuated. Because the pattern 
of growth is both normal and predictable, because it is somewhat 
transitory in nature, and because it occurs relatively uniformly within 
the twelth to fifteenth years of a child’s development, a separate school 
organization provides the best climate in which to serve the develop- 
mental needs of adolescents. 1 

An alert junior high school staff will become impressed with the 
rapidly changing characteristics of the students, both as individuals and 
collectively. It is a time of growth in which differences are normal and 
natural. Not only is it profitable to study general growth patterns but 
also it is profitable to study the changes occurring in each individual. 

Rapidity of change is one of the significant characteristics of junior 
high school pupils. Some are changing more rapidly than others. 
Differences between individuals are accentuated. Even the same in- 
dividual may change radically over a relatively short span of time. 

1 Junior High School Manual, Enlletin 248, Harrisburg: Commomveallh of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1956, Chapter I, p. 2. 
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In some children this accelerated change begins early, in others it 
begins late. A recognition of this characteristic challenges the school 
to vary its educational experiences and its teaching techniques to the 
varying needs of the pupils. Nowhere in the school system is the same 
dosage of all appropriate, but this new concept gains new importance 
with early adolescence. 2 

The intermediate school is responsible not only for the intellectual 
growth of its students but also must share with the home, with commu- 
nity organizations and agencies, and with the larger democratic society 
in general, responsibility for physical, social and emotional development. 
The modern junior high school curriculum is based on the needs, prob- 
lems, concerns and interests of boys and girls and upon the demands 
and impact of society. These demands of society involve conformity 
to the mores acceptable to adults and also preparation for participation 
in youth and adult responsibilities. Not only must these boys and girls 
interact within the invironment of their own age group but they must 
also interact within a larger social group which is dominated primarily 
by adults. A curriculum capable of meeting these and many other 
criteria cannot be planned and developed successfully without a thorough 
understanding of how the learners grow and develop physically f socially, 
emotionally and intellectually. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

There are two periods of phenomenally accelerated physical growth 
in the pattern of human development. The first of these occurs during 
the pre-natal months and in the first six post-natal months. The second 
growth spurt normally occurs during the junior high school years and 
is most dramatic and spectacular. These three years encompass for the 
normal youngster more variation and range in growth than occurs during 
any other three years in the life of human beings. External physical 
changes are revealed in the range of heights, weights, and sizes of any 
junior high school student group but the sensitive biochemical activity 
which initiates these external characteristics also sets in motion even 
more profound internal physical changes. 

Growth Tendencies. The growth spurt for girls begins between the 
ages of 8,5 and 11.5 with the growth peak occurring at 12.5, thence 
declining and coming to a plateau at 15 to 16. Boys also have a rapid 
growth period but they begin later and grow for a longer period of time. 
Boys begin the growth spurt between 10.5 and 14.5 with the peak of 
rapidity coming around 14.5. There is a gradual decline with growth 
being completed for most boys between the ages of 17 to 20. 

Girls gain on an average more than 30 pounds during the three year 
period in which they achieve puberty, .^though boys achieve their 
weight spurt later than girls it extends over a longer period of time 
and they gain about 40 pounds during the puberal period. 

Variances in Growth. In applying these growth patterns to junior 

2 lbid. f p. 3. 
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high school students it is observable that, although many follow a normal 
pattern of growth, there are slow growers and rapid growers among 
both the boys and the girls. It is not very satisfactory to generalize about 
a group in which abnormal growth is the normal procedure but it can 
be assumed that in the seventh grade a majority of the girls have begun 
their growth spurt but a majority of the boys have not. In the seventh 
grade approximately twice as many girls have reached puberty as there 
are boys who have begun the puberal cycle. For every pre-adolescent 
girl in grade seven there are three pre-adolescent boys who look and act 
like children because they are children. Because of these wide variations 
the study of the growth and development of boys and girls in junior 
high school should include a study of growth characteristics, needs and 
developmental tasks of pre-adolescents as well as early adolescents. 

Determining Onset of Puberty. Multiple criteria have been used to 
determine the onset of puberty. Among these are the stage of develop- 
ment of pubic hair and wisdom teeth and the chemical analysis of urine. 
Enlargement of a boy's neck indicates his sexual development and the 
girl's first menstruation generally occurs approximately at the mid-point 
of puberty. “At the present time, r.he most dependable single criterion of 
sexual maturity in boys and girls is the assessment of the state of their 
bone development by means of x-rays ." 3 There are, of course, many 
other criteria used to determine the onset of puberty, most of which are 
somewhat technical in nature. In general, the application of these 
criteria should be made by a physician. 

Growth of Bones and Muscles. During late childhood and early 
adolescence both boys and girls experience rapid physical changes. The 
bones grow very fast while the muscles grow much slower. Most girls 
experience a growth spurt of the internal sex organs before bone struc- 
ture expands adequately to accommodate them thus producing the 
adolescent ‘‘tummy/’ often a source of embarrassment. Boys often acquire 
fat around the nipples, abdomen, hips, thighs, cheek, neck and jaw, before 
the large muscles develop sufficiently to bring proportions into balance. 
The girls sometimes develop fat in those places considered most inap- 
propriate— the abdomen and hips. In both sexes hands and feet mature 
before the arms and legs, making the extremities seem disproportionately 
large. Moreover, the legs and arms tend to grow proportionately more 
rapidly than the trunk. At the onset of puberty there is a rapid 
lengthening of the upper leg bone, a two-inch growth in one year not 
being unusual. Through stimulation by the sex hormone at puberty, 
the cartilage at the end of the long bones is converted to bone thus 
accounting for the rapid increase in arm and leg length. When the 
bones of the trunk lengthen there is a better body proportion but in- 
ternal organs, notably the heart and lungs, must adjust to their increased 
and elongated area. During this adjustment there will be periods of 
sluggishness and ineptness when fatigue comes quickly. 



3 Elizabeth P. Hurlock, Adolescent Development, New York: McGraw Hill, 1955, p. 21. By per- 
mission. 
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The unevenness and imbalance in growth, particularly o£ the bones 
and muscles, causes loss of muscular coordination which may result in 
poor posture, awkwardness and feelings of discomfort. Young people at 
this stage of growth may regress in skills necessary to successful per- 
formance in sports requiring muscular coordination. They may be unable 
to walk across a room without stumbling over furniture. They may 
slouch when they sit in a chair or be overly conscious about their hands 
because they do net know where to put them. Teachers must realize 
that these behaviors are normal for early adolescents. During this 
period of growth they need all the sympathetic understanding which 
teachers are capable of providing. They need physical activities which 
do not accentuate the lack of muscular coordination but rather those 
which will help them to regain physical skills and develop new ones. 

Other Implications. These and many other physical changes create 
numerous tasks for the early adolescent. If the student is to have a 
proper mental and emotional perspective, he must understand and accept 
his individual growth pattern which may differ widely from those of 
fellow schoolmates yet be fully as normal as theirs. An understanding 
attitude is needed toward changes in bodily contour and in accepting 
these changes without undue embarrassment. These young people should 
learn to recognize and respect symptoms of fatigue and to choose a 
balanced program of activity and rest. The ability to dress appropriately 
for changing weight and height, and to have clothing and shoes which 
are in taste and comfortable during rapid growth changes is not easy. 
Consideration for others who are in a different cycle of growth calls 
for restraint in making tactless or thoughless remarks about height, size, 
awkwardness or clumsiness. Social etiquette even in sitting, standing 
and walking calls for perspective; and social graces in table etiquette 
and social dancing require real effort. The matter of individual dietary 
needs and the effect of diet upon growth, weight, digestive upsets, com- 
plexion, and general feeling of well-being is a concern of large propor- 
tions to the early adolescent. 

What we know about the physical development of early adolescents 
has many implications for the junior high school program. Although 
there is a basic developmental pattern for the age, each student would 
profit from information and guidance regarding his own growth pattern. 
The boy who is late in maturing would feel better if he knew that his 
developmental pattern is more apt to include slender hips and broad 
shoulders than does the pattern for early maturing boys. The girl who 
is disturbed about her late development would happily hear that she 
will tend to be taller than her age mates who now look so much more 
womanly than she. The junior high school program must assume re- 
sponsibility for helping early adolescents to understand what is happen- 
ing to their bodies, and to accept their bodies in this period of rapid 
change. 

The junior high school teacher and administrator, having observed 
the many student needs, will seek to meet those needs through these and 
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other means: provide information and guidance on personal growth 
patterns; keep growth records; recommend medical services when abnor- 
mality is suspected— as in glandular disturbances; provide posture cor- 
rection; offer a wide choice of activities so each student may find an area 
in which success may be achieved; use seating of proper size for each 
individual; assist needy pupils in securing appropriate clothing; teach 
selection and care of clothing; use games and folk dances which teach 
body control; practice the social graces in school-sponsored events; teach 
nutrition including harmful effects of improper diets and of stimulants; 
provide a co-curricular program which gives consideration to what 
we know about energy output and fatigue; make all programs flexible 
enough to shield the sensitive from embarrassment; provide an adequate 
lunch program; create a permissive attitude in the classroom especially 
as it regards toilet needs; have an intramural program with activities 
appropriate for every stage of development; and seek to teach and 
administer in an atmosphere that is relaxed yet purposeful. 

Fatigue and Physical Activities. The fatigue factor at this age presents 
a serious problem. Competition should be closely supervised and re- 
stricted time limits set. Physical activity should be based upon individual 
maturity and stamina rather than age, grade, cr size. The junior high 
school should eliminate from its program those activities which involve 
intensive exertion over long periods of time. In addition, the school 
should seek to educate adults who would exploit the early adolescents 
through formal highly competitive sports events which push these young 
people beyond the limits of their physical potential. 

A full measure of physical development and social enjoyment can be 
secured through a rich intramural program. Competitive sports between 
schools are simply not essential at the junior high school level. It is 
more educational to teach the skills in a wide range of activities which 
can be enjoyed immediately and in future years and yet provide com- 
petition in keeping with the developmental level of the participants. 
The late pre-adolescent and early adolescent have high interest in 
physical activity, group participation, and team spirit. No finer avenue 
of a physical nature for the building of morale and the outlet of energy 
has been designed than that available through a good intramural pro- 
gram. It has the advantage': ot broad participation and brief periods of 
active competition interspersed with frequent opportunity for spectator 
enjoyment. It can be conducted with a minimum of equipment and 
facilities, avoids the problems of transportation and travel incident to 
inter-schcol competition, and has the advantages of formal athletics 
with few of the disadvantages so frequently associated with formal 
athletics. 

Problems of Diet and Energy. Although the early adolescents is con- 
cerned about his physical health, he evidences little desire to practice 
good health habits. This is especially evident in the consumption of 
food. Appetites are ravenous but finicky. Due to the adolescent’s ten- 
dency to eat heavily of concentrated foods, notably sweets, it is not 
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unusual for him to consume twice the caloric intake of an adult. The 
intake of large quantities of high calorie foods is necessary for early 
adolescents because of the needs of their rapidly growing bodies and 
high energy output. Harm results, however, when the protein foods 
are slighted because of enormous intake of foods high in carbohydrates 
and fats. Growth of body tissue demands adequate protein. Most junior 
high school youths “nibble’' between meals and many have strong dis- 
likes for particular kinds of food. This tendency to ignore basic dietary 
facts accentuates the need for instruction in nutrition. Experience will 
show the wisdom of applying this information to the specific need of 
the individual, for too often the bad effects of improper diet must become 
a source of worry to the student before he begins to balance his diet. 
An adequate school lunch program is one place where instruction and 
practice can be coordinated. 

Much of the large amounts of food consumed is converted into energy 
in the body. Thus, early adolescents have a high energy output which 
is usually expended through large muscle activity. Teachers and parents 
are aware of the fact that junior high school students cannot sit still or 
engage in small muscle activities for long periods of time. If they are 
required to do so they become restless and often seek large muscle activi- 
ties through behavior which may be judged as undesirable. When early 
adolescents are moving around in their chairs, stretching their legs or 
waving their arms, they are! usually merely trying to release energy 
which their bodies can no longer contain. 

More About Physical Development. There is much more about the 
physical development of early adolescents than has been presented here 
with which teachers of junior high school students should be thoroughly 
familiar. Actually, in this chapter an attempt has been made to discuss 
only a few selected aspects of physical growth and to explore some of 
the implications for teaching. The bibliography provided at the end of 
this chapter includes references which will assist faculties in further 
study or the physical development of young adolescents. 

SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Variations in physical development are interrelated with social and 
emotional behavior. As puberty is approached and reached there is 
vacillation between childhood and adult behavior. Although basic in- 
ternal urges flow generally toward adulthood, conflicts and uncertainties 
result in a temporary and transitory regression into the security of 
childhood. During pubescence, behavior may take some or air of these 
forms: critical attitude, boredom, laziness, isolation, restlessness, 

martyrdom, antagonism, emotionalism, modesty, sex preoccupation, in- 
stability, obstinacy, sensitivity. This rapidity of change in social and 
emotional behavior and variations in the speed of change within the 
same individual challenge the school to vary its educational experiences 
and teaching techniques. 

Striving for Independence. As puberty approaches there is a movement 
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away from dependence on the family to increased dependence upon 
self, to more independence of action. There is more secretiveness regard- 
ing activities, even those of a most innocent nature. Satisfactions derived 
from affection in the family become secondary to a desire for the affection, 
confidence and esteem of age mates of both sexes. Early adolescents 
need to be accepted by their peers and also need to belong to a group. 
During the period when peer status is much more important than adult 
approval, there is a heightened interest in clubs, and in group projects 
and activities. Youth organizations find here their most enthusiastic 
members. Boys and girls need these close friendships and teachers will 
do well to assist, indirectly and efficiently, in making numerous group 
situations possible. 

Drive for Friendship. Our society prizes highly the ability to 
make friends. In this art junior high school youths show individual 
differences. Some are inept while others push themselves, or are pushed, 
into situations where they are not wanted. Others drift in and out of 
friendships depending on maturity and the stage of development. The 
relatively immature seventh grade boy chooses boys to talk with and play 
with; he will cross sex lines at a distance by group staring, by teasing and 
by hurling either words or objects at the girls. The girls protest this and 
enjoy it. The girls are always talking except in those interludes of 
"not speaking" which r.re followed by the ritual of making up with the 
girl so recently put aside. The average seventh grade group mixes and 
mingles in flexible groups: the sexes mingling rather freely but usually 
without strong attachment. Boys make friends easily with boys and girls 
are not so emotionally attached to other girls as previously. Great 
group spirit can be generated through school campaigns and civic 
activities. 

At grade eight there is more individual activity and the interest will 
be more on individual achievement thaw on group results. Boys tend to 
have one or two close friends and get on well with them. The girls form 
small friendship groups also but, through incessant talk, they disagree 
more frequently than boys then mend the disagreement by more talk. 
Boys who get around to asking a girl to go to a school party find the 
girl very willing to accept unless an older boy has indicated some interest. 

By grade nine the boys are again more group minded and team up 
into loosely knit, friendly gangs for fun and laughter. Girls have become 
increasingly selective and have inner circles and fringe areas. These can 
be both inclusive and exclusive, and one who attempts to move into the 
close inner circle may find herself frozen out. Sex lines are crossed 
casually now at any opportune time. 

When a young adolescent feels that he will lose status with his peers 
if he shows affection for parents or other adult relatives, he may often 
form an attachment with a somewhat older person to compensate for loss 
of rapport with his kin. These special friendships generally occur between 
the ages of 12 and 15, often last no more than 1 to G months, and may be 
replaced by varying similar attachments, intense in nature. These 
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“crushes” when properly directed are natural and need not cause alarm 
unless they persist into later adolescence. 

Boy-Girl Relationships. Possibly the greatest emotional cfiange which 
occurs during early adolescence is the transition from satisfaction with 
desirable relationships within one's own sex to consuming interest in 
the opposite sex. Because the sex urge is so fundamental in the develop- 
ment of the human organism and because society has established nu- 
merous sex mores and taboos which cannot be broken without conse- 
quences, consideration should be given to several phases of the problem. 
The urge to establish desirable relationships with the opposite sex comes 
at the same developmental period which involves a movement away from 
dependence on the family to more personal independence. Both realities 
are opposite facets of the one basic urge for personal satisfaction in the 
burgeoning sex drive. The search among age mates for confidence, 
esteem and affection— to replace these qualities previously sought within 
the family-takes many devious paths. Behavior which may appear proper 
to young people is often most improper in the eyes of adult society. 
This field of conflict is complicated by intense rivalry between age mates 
who are maturing at a different rate. Teachers will observe that it is 
not unusual for one group of peers to bring another group into some 
semblance of conformity to acceptable standards. The pre-adolescent 
seventh grade boy prefers his own sex group, while the girls of his class 
are already interested in the opposite sex. The immature boys consider 
the girls’ actions completely silly. When the boys finally become in- 
terested in the girls, their interest is manifested through a wide range 
of attention seeking behavior. 

Some Curriculum Implications. The junior high school has very im- 
portant responsibilities which it should assume in helping early ado- 
lescents satisfy their need for friendships and, in particular, their relation- 
ships with the opposite sex. During this transitional period students 
must develop new social skills which will help them be comfortable in 
the presence of the opposite sex. Moreover, there are new, more mature, 
understandings in the area cf social relationships which schools can 
arsis t students to acquire. In order that they can make friends, students 
need many opportunities to participate in informal group activities in- 
volving both sexes. These kinds of activities may be provided in classes 
which encourage student participation, or in clubs and organized social 
activities which have non-selective membership. The kinds of clubs 
and social activities should be given careful study. For example, social 
dancing would be favored highly by most eighth and ninth grade girls, 
but it would be rejected by most boys. On the other hand folk dancing 
is usually accepted and enjoyed by both sexes. 

It is also essential and desirable that teachers use a variety of socio- 
metric techniques, and also use and supplement the cumulative record 
so that information will be available about the social structure of the 
class, and the social status and problems of each student. Unless infor- 
mation of this nature is available, little can be done to assist students in 
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their drive for friendships and for desirable relationships with the oppo- 
site sex. 

Sex Interest, As sex interest increases it is a topic of conversation 
among members of the same sex, with a pooling of sex information and 
misinformation. Smutty stories which survive from generation to genera- 
tion, sex words and words on elimination become a part of the vocabulary. 
The more sexually mature often introduce the immature to the act of 
masturbation. Recent studies indicate that while masturbation is common 
among early adolescent boys, it is practiced much less by girls. Authorities 
believe this is not harmful physically but that there may be emotional 
harm should a guilt complex develop because of the practice. Young 
adolescents are disturbed by the seemingly unfounded causes for sexual 
stimulation. Such stimulation may be produced through reading sex 
literature, looking at nude pictures and by erotic day-dreaming. Much 
more could be said about the sex interests and concerns of early adoles- 
cents. With the change from childhood to adulthood, there comes an 
awakening of the sex drive. This is not only natural but it is expected. 
Adjustment of young people to this change, while primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the home, has implications for the junior high school 
program. 

Sex Education. Parents and teachers are basically conservative in 
the matter of sex education. Numerous studies have verified the fact 
that for a long time there has been a “conspiracy of silence” toward 
sex instruction both in the home and in the school. The abysmal 
ignorance on matters of sex among otherwise informed people testifies 
to the fact that someone has not done the job of instructing properly. 
Not only must social custom, religion and reticence be overcome, but a 
fundamental instructional problem is involved. 

While sex education is a prime responsibility of the home, studies 
show that parents are not assuming this responsibility. In many com- 
munities teachers and administrators are working cooperatively with 
parents to develop ways of sharing in the sex education of children and 
youth. As a result of this planning, several successful approaches have 
emerged. 

These approaches to sex instruction have been used in schools. In 
most cases they have been effective and acceptable to parents. (1) In- 
struction in health and physical education provides a normal and natural 
approach because of the closely related subject matter. (2) The boys' 
and girls’ counselors have used films and carried on small group discus- 
sions. (3) Individual counseling has been provided both by the counselors 
and the counseling teachers. (4) Nurses and doctors have been used to 
talk to classes and small groups and to counsel with individuals. They 
have also been used with teachers, helping them to work more effectively 
with the students. It is essential that the school work in cooperation 
with parents in developing the program. 

Implications for Counseling. A realistic, wholesome and sincere coun- 
seling approach is essential when teachers work with early adolescents 
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to help them with their emotional problems. This calls for teacher- 
counselors who possess good mental health. The nervous, emotional 
apd distraught teacher has no place with youth of junior high school 
age. A later chapter will deal more specifically with preparation and 
qualifications requisite to good junior high school instruction, but 
it should be emphasized here that facilities for developing teachers to 
work with specific problems of the early adolescent have been and still 
are woefully inadequate. Among the many requirements for junior high 
school teachers should be a thorough knowledge of the growth and 
development of youth of junior high school age and competency in 
counseling and instructing them. 

The second element in effective teacher-counseling relates to the emo- 
tional climate which permeates the entire school. It is exceedingly 
difficult for a single teacher to be fully effective in working with students 
on their emotional and social prohlems when other staff members adhere 
solely to academic formalism. Schools need to provide many oppor- 
tunities for students to practice social skills. Any place which has boys 
and girls working together under trained leadership can have multiple 
opportunities for practicing the social graces which are a component part 
of a cultured society. Appropriate dress can he taught through con- 
sideration for different body huilds and through stress of assets rather 
than submission to liabilities. Every school can transmit valuable per- 
manent instruction in social contacts as boys and girls work together in 
preparing for a social event. From the simplest party to the most elab- 
orate “formal, 0 there are committees to be formed and jobs to be done 
which give unique opportunities for the use of democratic processes, 
the development of leadership, and the pooling of individual effort to- 
ward a common goal. It is the obligation of junior high school ad- 
ministrators to cultivate these outlets. 

Problems of Finance. As the junior high school youth seeks status 
the matter of finance takes on an added meaning. The state of family 
finance, especially that portion available to him, becomes important. 
This is the age of the newshoy and of many extra jobs to supplement 
the allowance which aLways seems too small. There is a great desire 
for a room all their own and, if not a room, some area where vahiables 
may be kept from the prying eyes of parents and siblings. Efforts to 
earn money for a specific purpose are entered into with enthusiasm. 
Class projects which deal with budgets, study of part-time jobs, money- 
making hohbies, efficient work hahits, applying for work, sales advertising, 
create more than usual interest. At the very time this interest is high, 
it is not unusual to ohserve many personal items lying unclaimed in the 
school’s “lost and found 0 department. Parents and teachers might find 
upon closer examination that one chief reason for this neglect of personal 
belongings lies in the failure to take the youngster into confidence re- 
garding financial matters. Nowhere in the junior high school program 
if there greater need for joint family-school cooperation than in the 
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areas of sex education and in finance. In both areas truly effective in- 
struction is achieved only through cooperative action. 

The school should take the initiative in working with parents in help- 
ing early adolescents to develop family values and should seek to hold 
financial demands to a minimum. Administrators would do well to be 
alert constantly lest some school function be denied a student solely on 
the basis of financial inability. It is well known that many who drop out 
of school beyond the compulsory age limit indicate financial needs as 
one of the contributing causes. It may well be that some of the conflict 
during the latter compulsory-age years is closely related to financial status 
of the family. As nearly as possible our schools should be free schools, 
not fee schools. In the entire social and emotional areas, there is a 
relationship between the maturation level of the pupil and the problems 
and tasks he faces, and a further relationship between these problems and 
the curriculum. 



MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 

At first glance it would appear that we are in a more experienced area 
here than in either the physical realm or in social and emotional de- 
velopment. However, even in mental development we cannot be too 
arbitrary in our beliefs. For example, the constant "LQ. M may not be 
so constant as it was formerly thought to be. Research studies have 
established that the processes of intellectual growth and maturation un- 
dergo a change in rate during adolescence. Measurements of intelligence 
have been based on tests which have not been refined to allow for dif- 
ferent opportunities for learning, cultural background, conditions of 
health, diet and family care in early childhood. Although early studies 
led to the concept that mental ability developed at a constant rate, many 
studies have thrown doubt on this concept. 

Mental Cycles. Research studies have provided us with many insights 
relating to the mental cycles of children and youth. 

Mental growth is now recognized as a pattern of cycles. Childhood 
cycles have been more clearly indicated than adolescent cycles. . . . 

It is consistent with the accumulating evidence about other aspects 
of growth to suppose that there is an adolescent cycle of mental 
growth. . . . The most striking feature of this pattern is what appears 
to be a “plateau” during the early adolescent years. 4 

In one study by the New York State Division of Research involving 
over 1,000 individual curves of growth in mental age, three-quarters of 
the boys and three-fifths of the girls passed through a period of two to four 
years, coinciding with early adolescent changes, when there was almost 
no growth in mental age. Here is strong indication that the childhood 
pattern of mental development may be for a time disrupted in the 
irregular period of early adolescence. This presents us a challenge 
to study our pupils for evidences of such variability and, if suspected, 
to vary our academic demands and expectations accordingly. 

Upon those who seem to be “marking time” mentally, the effect 

4 A Design for Early Secondary Education , Albany: The University of the Slate of New York, The 
Stale Education Department, 1954, p. JO. 
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of the pressure of increasingly difficult academic work in the early 
secondary grades may be serious. Perhaps this explains why some 
experience a lapse of interest in future education, resulting in their 
dropping out of school before their potentials can be realized. But 
whether he leaves school or not, the individual is likely to be se- 
riously affected. It is difficult to estimate the degree of emotional 
tension created in children who have moved with relative ease 
through the elementary school if they find upon reaching the secon- 
dary grades that more is expected of them than they can do. It 
is especially important in the early adolescent years, therefore, to help 
children who are making no progress to retain confidence in 
themselves. 5 

Mental Age Ranges. Mental age ranges are extreme among pupils who 
enter the junior high school. Educational achievement ages cover almost 
the whole range of elementary and secondary education. These ex- 
tremely wide ranges of abilities and of achievement must be given prime 
consideration in developing the educational program for the junior 
high school. The average unselected group of seventh graders will easily 
range from a mental age of 9.5 to 17.5. Within each individual there 
are differences in verbal, quantitative, mechanical, and logical reasoning 
abilities. If the needs of many individuals are to be met, there should be 
great flexibility of experiences. Junior high school is not the time for 
specialization; instead, it is a time for broadening general education 
experiences. The development of basic skills and the acquisition of 
fundamental information cannot be left solely to the elementary school, 
for students cannot be retained in the elementary school until these 
skills are mastered and information secured. 

Variations in Academic Achievement. The range in mental age at the 
junior high school level has already been emphasized. The difference 
between the lowest and the highest may be as much as 8 or 9 years. 
Since there is a positive correlation between mental age and the ability 
to achieve academically, every junior high school should recognize and 
expect that the potential for academic achievement of the total student 
enrollment will range from severely retarded learners to those who are 
academically gifted. 

The first idea which comes to mind to those who know of these varia- 
tions in potential for academic achievement is that the junior high school 
should be organized so that students with similar mental ages would be 
placed together in classes. This would mean classes for severely mentally 
retarded, for slow learners, for average learners and for the academically 
gifted. Further examination and study of what we know about learning, 
the growth and development of early adolescents and the purposes of 
the junior high schools place grave doubts, however, upon the desira- 
bility and effectiveness of ability grouping. If the reader will turn to 
Chapter III, The Functions of the Junior High School, he will discover 
that the objectives of this administrative unit go far beyond academic 
and intellectual development. Since the curriculum in the junior high 
school is primarily general education, or education which is desirable 

a Ibid., p. II. 
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and essential for all students, it would be virtually impossible to separate 
students into classes so that they would have equal potential for learning 
in academic subjects, art, music, literature and a host of other curriculum 
areas. A major responsibility of the junior high school is intellectual 
growth, most certainly, but it is also accountable for helping young people 
to achieve maximum growth socially, emotionally and physically. Fur- 
thermore, the importance of motivation in learning is well known. The 
attitudes which students often gain when grouped according to ability 
do not contribute to motivation or learning. When the total job of 
the junior high school is seen in perspective, it appears that ability group- 
ing is not the answer. 

Another more fruitful approach to the variations in achievement is 
through improved methods of teaching. Teachers must recognize that, 
although the goals of some learning experiences are attainable by all 
students, there are many other learning experiences in which the goals 
cannot be achieved by all. Some students can learn to spell as many as 
thirty-five words at one time, while for others this would be an impos- 
sible and frustrating task. Some students may be able to solve problems 
involving the first case in percentage, while others who have not per- 
fected their skills in the fundamental operations would fail miserably in 
attempting the task. This means that teachers should begin where the 
student is in a learning experience and help him achieve and grow to 
the maximum of his potential. It means that the teacher will be working 
with the whole class sometimes but probably more often with small 
groups and with individual students. This is done successfully in many 
elementary schools and in a considerable number of junior high schools. 
Through pre-service and in-service education and through encourage- 
ment for experimentation, this approach ic teaching can become universal. 

DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 

One of the most significant contributions to an understanding of hu- 
man growth and development and learning during the past twenty-five 
years has been the concept of developmental tasks. Havighurst says: 

A developmental task is a task which arises at or about a certain period 
in the life of the individual, successful achievement of which leads to 
his happiness and to success with later tasks, while failure leads to 
unhappiness in the individual, disapproval by the society, and difficulty 
with later tasks . 6 

At every stage of growth human beings are faced with developmental 
tasks which they must seek to master. For example, an infant has to 
learn to eat solid food and children between ages six and twelve must 
learn to get along with age-mates. 

Developmental tasks arise from three major sources and forces— the 
expectancies and demands of society, the changes that take place during 
the processes of physical maturation and the values and desires of the 
individual or the self. Although there is some variation in these tasks 



« Havighurst. Robert J., Developmental Tasks and Education, Second Edition, New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co.. 1952, p. 2. 
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due to such factors as family, ethnic, social and racial backgrounds, 
there are many developmental tasks which are common to most all at 
certain stages of maturation. 

Havighurst suggests the following developmental tasks of adolescence: 7 

1. Achieving new and more mature relations with age-mates of both 
sexes. 

2. Achieving a masculine or feminine social role. 

3. Accepting one’s physique and using the body effectively. 

4. Achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults. 

5. Achieving assurance of economic independence. 

6. Selecting and preparing for an occupation. 

7. Preparing for marriage and family life. 

8. Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic 
competence. 

9. Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior. 

10. Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to 
behavior. 

While most of the above tasks are applicable to pre-adolescents and 
early adolescents, some may not be specifically so. In Fostering Mental 
Health the tasks are designated as they apply to boys and girls at these 
two developmental levels as shown in the accompanying table. 8 



Table I.— The Tasks of Two Stages of Development in 
Categories of Behavior 





LATE 

CHILDHOOD 


EARLY 

ADOLESCENCE 


I Achieving an 
Appropriate 
Dependence- 
Independence Pattern 


1. Freeing one's self from 
primary identification 
with adults 


1. Establishing one s 
independence from adults 
in alt areas of behavior 


II Achieving an 

Appropriate Giving- 
Receiving Pattern 
of Affection 


1 . Learning to give as 
much love as one receives; 
forming friendships with 
peers 


I. Accepting one's self as a 
worthwhile person, really 
worthy of love 


III Relating to Changing 
Soda! Groups 


1. Clarifying the adult 
world as over against the 
child’s world 

2. Establishing peer 
groupness and learning 
to belong 


1 . Behaving according to a 
shifting peer code 


IV Developing a 
Conscience 


I. Learning more rules and 
developing more true 
morality 





7 Ibid., pp. 33-71. 

s Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, Fostering Mental Health in Our 
Schools, 1950 Yearbook, Washington, D. C., pp. 84*87. This table includes tasks in five stages of 
development in categories of behavior. Since this monograph deals with late childhood and early 
adolescent boys and girls, only those stages of development found in the original table relating to 
these stages are presented here. 
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LATE 

CHILDHOOD 


EARLY 

ADOLESCENCE 


V Learning One’s 
Psycho-Soda- 
Biological Sex Role 


1. Beginning to identify 
with one’s social contempo- 
raries of the same sex 


1. Strong identification with 
one’s own sex mates 

2. Learning one’s role in 
hetero-sexual 
relationships 


VI Accepting and 
Adjusting to a 
Changing Body 




1. Reorganizing one’s 
thoughts and feelings about 
one's self in the face of 
significant bodily changes 
and their concomitants 

2. Accepting the reality of 
one’s appearance 


VII Managing a Changing 
Body and Learning 
New Motor Patterns 


1. Refining and elaborating 
skill in the use of small 
muscles 


1. Controlling and using a 
“new” body 


VIII Learning to Under- 
stand and Control 
the Physical World 


1. Learning more realistic 
ways of studying and con- 
trolling the physical world 




IX Developing an 

Appropriate Symbol 
System and 
Conceptual Abilities 


1. Learning to use language 
actually to exchange ideas 
or to influence one’s hearers 

2. Beginning understanding 
of real causal relations 

3. Making finer conceptual 
distinctions and thinking 
relatively 


1. Using language to express 
and to clarify more complex 
concepts 

2. Moving from the concrete 
to the abstract and applying 
general principles to the 
particular 


X Relating One’s Self 
to the Cosmos 


1. Developing a scientific 
approach 





l We have not dealt here with the developmental tasks of relating to ‘’secondary” social groups. As 
the child grows and develops, he must relate to groups other than the family and his peers — to school, 
community, Nation, world. There are not yet sufficient data to enable us to delineate the specific 
developmental tasks in this area. 

The Significance of the Concept of Developmental Tasks. There are 
many implications for the junior high school program which may be 
gained from a careful study of developmental tasks. In the first place 
they help us to identify the purposes and functions of the junior high 
school. It should be noted as Chapter III, The Functions of the Junior 
High School, is read that almost every developmental task is included 
in the objectives which have been stated and explored. Second, de- 
velopmental tasks assist materially in determining experiences which 
should be included in the curriculum and in the timing of these expe- 
riences. As Havighurst has said : 9 

. . . When the body is ripe, and society requires, and the self is ready 
to achieve a certain task, the teachable moment has come. Efforts 
at teaching which would have been largely wasted if they had come 
earlier, give gratifying results when they come at the teachable mo- 
ment, when the task should be learned 



9 Havighurst, Robert J., Op. cit., p. 2. 
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Last, but not least, developmental tasks provide leads for ways of work- 
ing with early adolescents. For example, if young people are striving to 
establish independence from adults, we must provide opportunities for 
them to do so through the way we work with them. 

The Responsibilities of Junior High School Faculties. Reference 
has been made previously to the fact that it was not the intention in this 
chapter to provide complete information about the growth and develop- 
ment of boys and girls of junior high school age. Only carefully selected 
information has been presented with some implications for the program. 
It is extremely important that a faculty interested in the improvement of 
junior high school education devote much time to gain much more in- 
formation than can be provided in one chapter. An adequate, selective 
bibliography is provided for that purpose. 

Understanding the growth and development of pre-adolescents and 
early adolescents is essential to continuous improvement of the junior 
high school program. It is basic to the determination of the objectives, 
the development of the curriculum and the evolvement of effective ways 
of working with these young people. 
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CHAPTER IH 



Functions of the Junior High School 

During the last half century many organizations, commissions, school 
systems and individuals have set forth their conceptions of the goals or 
purposes of secondary education. While approached in different ways 
and presented in varying forms, the same basic ideas may be found in 
all of these statements. The Committee of Ten 1 set the stage and was 
followed some years later by the very significant work of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education (1912-191 8) 2 which set 
forth the widely publicized Cardinal Principles of Education. The cri- 
teria established by the Eight Year Study 3 and the Ten Imperative 
Needs of Youth 4 and the Evaluative Criteria 5 have given additional 
insight as to the functions or purposes of the secondary school. 

The program of the elementary school has been and still is basically 
general education. Its major function is to help children (usually ages 
5 or 6 to 12) to achieve their maximum growth potential— emotionally, 
socially, physically and intellectually. While the child changes rapidly 
from age six to age twelve, the elementary school has developed its 
program to provide for these changes. During the past half century 
leaders in elementary education have also developed statements of 
purposes and functions which clearly chart the unique responsibilities of 
the elementary school. A comprehensive, useful pronouncement is made 
in a publication of the Russell Sage Foundation. 6 

From the beginning, statements of educational goals, purposes and 
objectives have recognized the needs of the students along with the 
demands of society. As years have passed, the results of research in edu- 
cation, biology, psychology, sociology, and anthropology have provided 
information which has proven to be invaluable in the formulation of 
educational goals. As a result, the statements of purposes and of func- 
tions, while recognizing the basic needs of all children and youth being 
served, have become increasingly geared to the unique needs, concerns 
and problems of each of the age groups found in the several admin istra- 
tive divisions of our school systems. 

The junior high school evolved as an institution conceived for the 

1 National Education Association, The r Report of the Committee of Ten , Washington, D. C., 1S95. 

2 Bureau of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior, Cordinal Principles of Secondary Educa* 
tion, Bulletin No. 35, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1918, pp. 11-16. 

3 W. M. Aiken, “Purposes of the Eight-Year Experimental Study of Secondary Schools,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. 10, February, 1935. 

* National Association of Secondary School Principals, Planning for American Youth, Washington, 
D. C., 1944. 

5 Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Evaluative Criteria, 1950 Edition, Washington, 
D.C. 

8 Kearney, N. C., Goals of Elementary Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New 
York, 1953. 
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express purpose of meeting the needs of the 12-14 year age group. It is, 
therefore, neither an upper elementary school nor a lower secondary 
school though it may have some of the same functions and characteristics 
of each school. It is the opinion of many that the name, Junior High 
School, has been one of ks liabilities. 

Statements of objectives or functions of the elementary school and 
of the secondary school, while recognizing many of the needs and char- 
acteristics of the 12-14 age group, do not take into account some of the 
unique needs and growth characteristics of this group. A great many of 
these needs are identified in Chapter II, The Growth and Development 
of Boys and Girls of Junior High School Age. 

The writings of Leonard Koos 7 and Thomas Briggs 8 during the 
1920’s and more recently those of Gruhn and Douglass 9 arid Gertrude 
Noar, 10 along with others, provide acceptable and definite statements 
of objectives arid functions of the junior high school. Faculties studying 
publications of these authors will become aware of a considerable amount 
of agreement and similarity in the statements of goals. 

In the remainder of this chapter an attempt has been made to capitalize 
upon the best thinking and the most significant studies related to the 
functions of the junior high school and the research in the growth and 
. development of early adolescents. The functions listed here, derived from 
these sources, are clearly delineated and defined. As each function is 
explored some implications for the junior high school program are 
described so that it may be meaningful and useful to the reader. Further 
implications will be included in the succeeding chapters in which the 
content and ideas are based upon the functions listed in this chapter. 

STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 

A Major Function of the Junior High School is to Provide for the 
Unique Social, Emotional and Physical Needs of the Age-Group Being 
Served. 

The junior high school must provide experiences and activities which 
meet the social and emotional needs of early adolescence and late child- 
hood. While a considerable number of these needs are common to 
other groups, there are many which are unique to young adolescents. 
Among some of the more apparent needs to be met are (1) a striving for 
status with their peers, (2) a desire for learning the “nicet^s” of social 
relationships, (3) an increasing interest in and desire to belong to 
social groups and to participate in social activities, (4) an awakened 
awareness of and interest in the opposite sex, (5) the acquiring of new 
and more mature relations with age-mates of both sexes, and (6) the 
desire of this age-group to establish themselves as “normal” in emotional 
and social behavior. 



7 Koos, L. V., The Junior High School, New York: Harcourt Brace, 1927, pp. 13-85. 

a Briggs, Thomas H., The Junior High School, Boston: Houghton MifBin, 1920, pp. 22,54*56. 

9 Gruhn, William T., and Douglass, Harl R., The Modern Junior High School , ’Vew York: The Ron- 
ald Press, 1947, pp. 59*60. 

ao Noar, Gertrude, The Junior High School , New York: 1953, pp. 3*26. 
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The proper organization and selection of learning experiences should 
provide opportunities for early adolescents to deal with their social and 
emotional problems. Another significant activity for providing rich 
opportunities for social experiences is the student activity program. 
The manner in which the school is administered and organized and the 
degree of responsibility placed on students for the conduct of their 
affairs influence considerably the degree to which this function is realized. 

The mass media of communication— radio, television, movies, inexpen- 
sive reading materials and modem transportation-have had a tre- 
mendous impact on the early adolescent and bring into focus even more 
acutely the social and emotional needs of the group. During the two 
decades, 1910-30, when the junior high school was created, these mass 
media did not have the impact on youth that they have today. Further- 
more, our complex society makes more demands upon young people 
today than it did half a century ago. Social mores are changing rapidly, 
creating confusion and insecurity. These and many other changes make it 
even more imperative that the modem junior high school recognize its 
responsibility for fulfilling this function. 

The junior high school must share with the family and other com- 
munity organizations and agencies the responsibility for meeting social 
and emotional needs. As the characteristics and functions of these agen- 
cies change, particularly in the case of the family, the school must con- 
tinually reappraise its responsibility for fulfilling this function. 

It is also the function of the junior high school to provide experiences 
which will help early adolescents and pre-adolescents to meet the health 
and physical needs with which they are and will be confronted. Some 
of the more common problems and needs about which they are con- 
cerned are: (1) loss of muscular coordination, (2) an increasing aware- 
ness of their bodies and t e anxiety about what is happening to their 
bodies during pre-adolescent growth spurt, (3) the needs associated 
with sex awareness, (4) the tendency to go beyond normal fatigue, 
(5) the earlier maturation of girls compared to boys, and (6) under- 
standing dramatic physical changes such as changes in their voice during 
the onset of puberty. Severe social maladjustment may result unless the 
emotional and social stability of the student can be maintained through 
an understanding of the process of maturation; through a property 
conceived environment for physical awareness; and through activities 
which enable him to meet these problems. 

The recognition of these physical needs has particular implications 
for health instruction, health services, guidance activities, and physical 
education. Problems such as skin eruptions, awkwardness, physical im- 
maturity and many others are often magnified in importance by early 
adolescents. Knowledge of causes and proper care may serve to prevent 
undue concern. An understanding that other people of his or her age 
share these difficulties may serve to reassure the student about a lot of 
developmental problems that otherwise would assume more serious 
proportions. 
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The Junior High School Program Should Emphasize the 
Intellectual Growth of Young Adolescents with Particular 
Stress upon Continuing Improvement in the Fundamental Skills. 

As is true at all educational levels one of the primary purposes of 
the junior high school is to develop the intellectual capacity of each 
early adolescent to the maximum of his potential. Helping young people 
grow intellectually involves the development of such abilities and skills 
as thinking and reasoning, sensing relationships, organizing and evaluat- 
ing data and solving problems. Moreover, intellectual growth is facili- 
tated through helping students acquire such attitudes as curiosity, desire 
for continuing intellectual growth, and respect for achievement. 

In addition to the skills and abilities which have been cited, there are 
certain fundamental skills or tools of learning, which often make intel- 
lectual growth possible and for which the junior high school must assume 
continuing responsibility. These are the skills involved in communicat- 
ing (reading, writing, speaking and listening), calculating and studying. 
They, of course, are not the only fundamental skills. Equally important 
are skills in human relations and a host of social skills and attitudes. 
The need for helping early adolescents develop these essential skills and 
attitudes of living has been stressed, forcefully and vividly, in the infor- 
mation about the growth and development of this age group presented 
in Chapter II. 

It is unrealistic for teachers to assume that all students who enter the 
junior high schools are at the same level of skill development. In the 
previous chapter it has been shown that early adolescents vary greatly 
in intellectual, emotional, social and physical growth. In fact, the range 
of differences is much greater for 12 to 14 year olds than for any other 
age group. For example, the reading level of these students may vary as 
much as seven or eight years and their social skills may range from 
those common to young children to those of mature adults. \ 

This wide range in skill development provides leads for curriculum 
content and for ways of working with junior high school students. 
Teachers must discover the skill achievement level of each student and 
help him grow to maximum attainment. All students do not have the 
background and readiness to begin at the same level in the academic 
curriculum. For example, all students are not ready to understand and 
master problem solving involving percentage in mathematics. Some will 
need to begin with addition and subtraction while others can progress 
far beyond percentage calculations. This means that, while some ac- 
tivities and experiences carried on in the classroom may be profitably 
participated in by all students, it will be necessary in many learning 
situations to work with these young people individually and in small 
groups. 

The opportunity to help students who are at varying levels of achieve- 
ment is particularly favorable in the junior high school. At this stage 
of development some students who have been slow in learning acquire 
intellectual maturity and readiness which facilitates and accelerates 
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learning if the teacher begins to work with them at their level of achieve- 
ment. Moreover, students at average and high learning levels often 
develop new interests and experience a revival of intellectual curiosity. 

It is the Function of the Junior High School to Provide for 

the Continuation and Expansion of the General Education Program. 

The elementary school program is almost entirely concerned with 
providing general education experiences for children. The Committee 
which planned and prepared this publication feels that a major function 
of the junior high school is also general education. Except for the 
opportunity provided in the ninth grade for students to choose several 
electives, the function of the junior high school program is to continue 
and expand the general education program begun in the elementary 
school. 

A general education program is one in which common experiences 
are provided for all students. It is not an elective program, rather it is 
one required of all students. 

There are several schools of thought regarding general education. 
One contends that there are large, comprehensive areas of content which 
should be explored and studied by all students. Such areas as communi- 
cations, social studies, humanities (art, music, literature, foreign lan- 
guages) and personal-social adjustment are areas commonly used in 
planning and developing a general education program. Another ap- 
proach is that of developing a curriculum based upon problems (per- 
sonal, personal-social, social-civic and economic) which are common and 
of concern to all students and to society. In either approach the goals to 
be achieved are changes in behavior (attitudes, habits, skills, apprecia- 
tions, etc.) which are in harmony with the democratic way of living. 

In the junior high school general education includes the core pro- 
gram, mathematics, physical education and a host of exploratory courses 
and experiences. When students reach the ninth grade, they begin to 
elect courses based upon needs, aspirations and future vocational plans. 
Recognition of this by the teachers and other guidance workers should 
be reflected in the program of guidance. 

In the program of general education, provision should be made for 
the stimulation and development of the natural curiosity of this age 
group. The problem solving approach to teaching is an effective way 
of accomplishing this objective. In the problem solving approach the 
student should develop skills in clarifying the problem, setting up hypo- 
theses or “hunches/’ locating pertinent information which can be used 
in solving the problem, organizing and evaluating the information, 
drawing conclusions and developing a plan of action based upon the 
conclusions. 

In seeking to achieve the goals of general education, opportunities 
should be provided for the student to develop skill in critical thinking 
and in ways of evaluating working methods and in appraising his per- 
sonal progress. These are qualities which must be consciously sought in 
teaching. Opportunity should be provided for the student to gain skills 
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in group cooperation and skill in living as a part of democratic society. 
Group activities in the classroom and student activities are the most 
common vehicles through which these opportunities are provided. 

Programs of general education at all educational levels should provide 
opportunities for creative thinking and the expression of ideas based 
on sound knowledge. These values have implications not only for the 
organization of experiences and content but also for the relationship 
between the student and teacher and the general tone of the classroom 
situation. The youth of junior high school age are, because of their 
natural curiosity, particularly receptive to teaching which gives them an 
opportunity for the creation of ideas. All definitions of general education 
provide for the acquisition of aesthetic /alues and the development of 
moral and ethical values. Continued attention to these objectives is a 
basic part of general education in the junior high school. 

It is the Function of the Junior High School to Provide 
Experiences that will assist the Early Adolescent to make the 
Transition from Childhood Dependence to Adult Independence. 

Since early adolescents are in the beginning stages of the transition 
from childhood to adulthood, there is an increasing drive to break away 
from adult control and authority. However, they are not fully capable 
of assuming the independence of adulthood. Vacillation between child- 
hood and adult behavior is quite common during this period. The 
child desires independence from adults and yet he constantly is seeking 
security which many times makes adult control necessary. This need 
for stability while changing from childhood to adulthood has many 
implications for such things as self-discipline, student activities, fads in 
dress, defiance of adults and a host of other behavior problems. 

The youth of this age desire the security of a well-defined and under- 
stood pattern of behavior, which explains the taboos and rigid rules 
which teenage groups set up to govern their behavior. If left alone 
without adult guidance, these youngsters seeking independence and 
security may well develop rules of behavior which may be ridiculous or 
even harmful. Under proper guidance of trusted adults, youth can 
establish rules which are desirable and socially acceptable. While there 
is, many times because of cultural as well as natural reasons, an in- 
creasing tendency to resent adult control, paradoxically, there is a desire 
for judicious adult guidance. Early adolescents will accept regulations 
set up by adults if these regulations and the need for such regulations 
are fair and reasonable and if they are properly interpreted to them or 
better still if they have had a part in developing them. More and more 
opportunity should be provided these young people to participate in 
determining codes of conduct and in planning school activities. 

Junior high school students can profit from responsibilities. These 
should be increased as the student develops in age and maturity. Care 
should be exercised, however, that these responsibilities should not be 
beyond their capacity and maturity or that they are not increased too 
rapidly. Such responsibilities will provide opportunities for the student 
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to find an outlet for his energies and help him develop skills, attitudes 
and other behaviors of adulthood. There is also a need for the school 
to work with the students to help them make mature decisions and to 
help them learn that when they participate in making decisions they 
must accept the consequences of their decisions. 

It is the Function of the Junior High School 
to Provide a Program of Guidance and Personnel 
Services Adapted to the Needs of Early Adolescents. 

Because of the stresses which are a part of his growing into adolescence 
and the many new problems and concerns which arise during this 
transitional growth period, the child of this age has particular need for 
guidance. The guidance program should be organized and administered 
to assist the student to solve these problems so that he may feel secure 
and overcome his fears, anxieties and frustrations. The guidance pro- 
gram in the junior high school should provide opportunity both for 
group and individual guidance. 

Group guidance can be carried on best in the classroom. This would 
involve including, as a regular part of the curriculum experiences, op- 
portunities to consider problems which are of concern to early adoles- 
cents and to society. All teachers should assume some responsibility for 
group guidance but the major responsibility for a group or class of 
students should be centered in one teacher. In many junior high schools 
the core teacher serves as the counseling teacher for one and sometimes 
two core classes. In addition to the group guidance provided in these 
classes, the counseling teacher works with the students on individual 
problems. 

Early adolescents need contacts with one teacher for a comparatively 
long period of time during the day. This is necessary so that the teacher 
may have the opportunity to know the student intimately and to work 
with him on his problems both through group guidance and individual 
counseling. Specialized guidance services such as those provided by 
professional counselors or psychologists should be available to help 
teachers in working with youth on their problems and to provide the 
highly specialized services which problem cases require. 

Association with the same group of peers for relatively long periods of 
time makes for a feeling of group belonging and security so necessary 
for this age group. The traditional organization of the school day into 
seven or eight periods of forty to forty-five minutes each does not lend 
itself to this concept. The rieed for longer periods with the same group 
can be met through the organization of the curriculum into larger blocks 
of time. Having the same core or basic studies teacher stay with the 
same group through the three years of junior high school is essential to 
continuous, effective guidance. 

The guidance program and the services which it provides raust create 
an atmosphere in which the student believes that he is understood by 
his fellow students and his teachers and that he in turn understands 
them. 
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The Program of the Junior High School Should Provide 
those Broad Exploratory Experiences which are Necessary 
in the Educational Development of Early Adolescents. 

Rapid changes, broadened insights and outlook and increased curiosity 
of early adolescents make possible and necessary school programs which 
give the student the opportunity to explore and participate in many 
different kinds of experiences. Young people in this age group are not 
only curious but they are natural explorers. Creating interest in new 
things is relatively easy and it is an excellent time in the school program 
to help the student to pursue and develop these interests. 

Exploratory experiences have several very fundamental purposes. 
First , they contribute to and are an integral part of the general education 
program . The experiences should be those which are valuable and essen- 
tial for all students. Thus, exploratory experiences should not be elec- 
tive. Second , they help students develop present and future social and 
recreational skills and interests. These would include such experiences 
as dramatics, social and folk dancing, hobbies (photography, do-it-your- 
self activities and the like), and individual and small group sports (golf, 
tennis, badminton and many others). Third, they provide new experi- 
ences which broaden the horizons of boys and girls. Many students 
entering junior high school have had little or no experience in manual 
arts, organized science, foreign languages and in working with certain art 
media. Fourth, exploratory experiences help students develop new, use- 
ful skills such as those involved in the touch system in typing and the 
varied skills which are acquired in the manual arts and in homemaking. 
Fifth, they assist students in making present and future vocational plans 
and choices . Interest in vocations is often developed as students par- 
ticipate in new and varied experiences. A spark of vocational interest 
may be kindled through well-planned experiences in art, music, manual 
arts., homemaking, creative dramatics, creative writing and other ex- 
ploratory experiences. Sixth, they provide valuable assistance to students 
in making choices of future educational experiences. Many students 
have preconceived ideas about certain subjects and know little or nothing 
abo^'t other subjects. A student has little basis for election of subjects 
such as art, music, languages, business, manual arts, science and many 
others unless he has an experience in each of these subject areas. 

Exploration should permeate the entire program of the junior high 
school. Many experiences such as creative writing, vocational orientation 
and public speaking can be provided in the core program. Other expe- 
riences can be incorporated into the mathematics and physical education 
curriculums. Still others should be provided in short courses specifically 
planned and designed for exploratory purposes. Again it should be 
emphasised that these experiences are valuable for all students and 
should be included in the general education program. 

Further information about this phase of the junior high school pro- 
gram will be found in Chapter IV. 
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The Junior High School Program Should Help the 
Student to Develop Vocational Consciousness. 

Closely allied to exploration and guidance, vocational orientation 
should bring about the beginning of vocational consciousness and an 
understanding of the world of work. The emphasis here is on under- 
standing, on the knowledge necessary for correct choices, and on an 
interest in such choices rather than the actual choosing of an occupa- 
tion. No effort should be made to persuade students to make vocational 
choices even though some will do so. 

Occupational groups or families should be studied along with vital 
information about them. This study would include conditions of employ- 
ment, aptitude and training required, relationship of personality to 
success, and the present and probable future demands for service. Stu- 
dents should also gain an understanding of the significance of work, 
and of the contributions they can make to society through finding a 
vocation in which they feel successful and happy. While these experi- 
ences should be provided for all students, specialized vocational informa- 
tion should be made available for the individual student who is seeking 
answers to his personal questions. 

The relationship between school activities and ultimate vocational 
choices should be stressed. Many times it is difficult for youth of this 
age to see this relationship unless the teacher is consciously helping 
them to achieve this objective. For the student whose vocational con- 
scioi mess has been aroused, an understanding of this relationship will 
create a high level of motivation in his pursuit of learning. 

A most productive method of bringing about vocational consciousness 
is through some form of work experience. Through cooperation with 
the community many opportunities can be created whereby the students 
may come to grips with the actual problems of the world of work. Due 
to the age of the youth, the usual concepts of work experiences may not 
suffice. Working out of such experiences for these students will call 
for new approaches and creative thinking on the part of teachers and 
school officials. 

It is the Function of the Junior High School to Provide 
for the Special Individual Interests and Needs of Students. 

Opportunity should be provided in the ninth grade for elective courses 
or experiences which are attractive to the individual student, or which 
meet his personal intellectual or aesthetic needs and interests. The 
major purpose of the junior high school remains general education but 
all students who attend it have a right to expect an opportunity through 
specialization to meet their individual needs and interests. This may be 
done through advanced courses in such areas as art, music, languages, 
homemaking, science and mathematics in the ninth grade. It may also 
be done in core and other general education courses at all grade levels 
through identifying special interests of students and providing oppor- 
tunities for them to pursue these interests individually. 
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Another fruitful area for accomplishing this function is through many 
of the co-curricular activities to be found in the junior high program. 
Club activities and participation in student government afford many 
opportunities for meeting the individual needs and interests of students. 
A carefully planned and administered social program also offers many 
opportunities for meeting individual needs and interests. 

It is the Function of the Junior High School to Provide for 
Articulation with the Administrative Units Above and Below. 

The bridging of the gap between the elementary school and the 
secondary school has been recognized as a major goal of the junior high 
school since its inception. Unless this is done the establishment of the 
junior high school may well create two breaks in a child’s experience 
in place of one. The bridging of this gap involves planned articulation 
with the elementary school below and the senior high school above and 
calls for a close working relationship with these units. 

It is the function of the junior high school to provide the type of 
program organization and gradually changing experiences which will 
help the child in making the transition from the self-contained elemen- 
tary school room with one teacher to the more highly specialized upper 
secondary school with many teachers. Not only must the transition be 
made from one teacher to several teachers but from a rather complete 
pattern of general education to a program of increasingly more special- 
ized subject matter in the senior high school. Transition from the neigh- 
borhood school to the community school must also be made. Not only 
must the student learn to know new teachers but also new surround- 
ings and new students. 

The junior high school is concerned with proper articulation with 
the senior high school just as surely as with the elementary school. 
Working with the school above on articulation problems poses new 
approaches but has the same fundamental aspects as working with the 
elementary school. 

Proper fulfillment of the function of articulation with its orientation 
problems necessitates exchange of information about students, coopera- 
tive work on common problems by the faculties of all schools concerned, 
and inter-school visitation. While the main impact falls on the guidance 
program, many of the problems are administrative in character. 

The Significance of Functions . Functions, objectives or purposes are 
fundamental in planning, developing and improving the program for 
early adolescents. They serve as the basis for determining adminisvrative 
structure, organization of the program, curriculum design and content, 
teaching procedures and evaluation of the program. A program for early 
adolescents cannot be determined intelligently and effectively without 
agreement upon goals which reflect the needs of the students and of so- 
ciety. Thus, every consideration and action in developing a junior high 
school program should be based upon carefully formulated, meaningful 
functions or objectives which are acceptable to all who are planning 
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the program. Moreover, the evaluation of the program should be an ap- 
prisal of the degree to which the functions have been achieved. 

The Responsibility of The Faculty. It is rather evident that a faculty 
which is developing a new program or improving an existing one 
must, early in the process, agree upon the fu «Jtions or purposes of a 
junior high school. If this is done from scratch, the procedure involves 
arduous, time-consuming study and discussion. When time is avail- 
able this approach is a most valuable and profitable one. However, many 
faculties cannot spend an entire year determining objectives and must find 
a way that involves less time. Such faculties usually study statements of 
functions such as the one provided here, discussing each until it is clear 
and meaningful, considering the implications of each function, making 
modifications and deleting or adding if it is the consensus of the faculty 
to do so. The end result of this study is faculty agreement on a list of 
objectives which the members are dedicated to use in developing or 
improving the program. Only when such understar ding and agreement 
is reached is the faculty ready to work on the specifics of the program. 

The committee that planned and developed this publication agreed 
upon the functions which are listed and explored in this chapter. The 
ideas and content included in the succeeding chapters are based upon 
these statements of objectives. 
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CHAPTER IV 



The Instructional Program in the Junior High School 

In earlier chapters, a number of reasons for the development and 
continued growth of the junior high school have been reviewed* These 
have been based upon the extensive amount of research available regard- 
ing the needs and characteristics of the age group, and upon a point of 
view which holds that educative experiences provided by the schools 
must be truly functional for the persons who attend them, and in keeping 
with the expectations of the society by which they are supported. 

Schools are established by social groups in order to induct the young 
and alien into the particular societal order. In the American culture, 
this induction has aimed at both a high degree of personal development 
and of sensitivity to our cultural heritage and the aspirations of the 
American dream. For this reason, educational goals are conceived in 
personal-societal terms, and the primary function of the school is regarded 
as that of striving to assist and enable the student population to become 
truly mature persons capable of functioning maximally in a democratic 
society. 

The period in the learner's life covering the usual junior high school 
years is one of transition and sharply accelerated development. As has 
been clearly shown in Chapter II, in spite of the wide ranges among 
individuals composing any group of early adolescents, there exists a 
developmental pattern of growth through which each individual proceeds 
at his own rate. The physical, social, intellectual, and emotional changes 
which these young persons undergo operate in such a compulsive fashion 
as to accentuate each individual's search for ways of making satisfying 
adjustments. Interestingly and significantly, this causes the period of 
early adolescence to be one in which learning is a natural and all- 
consuming activity. Much of this search goes on, of course, in other than 
formal educational situations, but this can be a truly rewarding time 
for learning if teachers understand the age group and if the school is 
geared to meet their unique needs. 

One of the primary purposes of the junior high school is to provide an 
educative environment in which the early adolescent is enabled to seek 
self-realization and fulfillment through dealing directly with problems 
which are unique and of concern to him and with the expectancies of 
our changing democratic society. This function, and those others des- 
cribed in Chapter III, distinguish the junior high school from the other 
sectors of the educational ladder and document its importance. 
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THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM SHOULD BE DESIGNED 
TO PROVIDE FOR NEEDS OF EARLY ADOLESCENTS 
AND OF SOCIETY 

It would seem logical to assume that the instructional program of this 
institution, in view of its particular orientation toward the unique needs 
of one special age group and toward facilitating that group’s transition 
from one level of schooling to another, ought to differ in some essential 
respects from that provided in the elementary school and the senior high 
school. If this were not the case, there would seem to be little reason, 
other than expediency or convenience, for establishing a junior high 
school nor would there then seem to be any sound reasons for changing 
from the traditional 8-4 pattern. Indeed, the seeming failure in the past 
to recognize that the creation of this institution necessitated an effective 
reconstruction of the instructional program may have contributed to the 
somewhat general feeling that the junior high school, in the years since 
its inception, has fallen short of the expectations held for it. While this 
certainly is not altogether the case, it must be admitted that the institu- 
tion has not yet achieved the basic objectives described in Chapter III nor 
has it attained its full potential. 

The attempt to develop the junior high school into a distinctly different 
school has been a long, slow, arduous process. Even after its functions 
were clearly delineated and found to be different from the elementary 
and high school there was reluctance to change the program. Educators 
could no more free themselves in the beginning from the stereotype that 
this institution should “look like** a high school than early automobile 
manufacturers could get away from the “whip socket” stereotype which 
forced them to design the first automobiles as nearly like the familiar 
horse-drawn carriages— complete with dashboard and whip socket— as 
possible. In consequence, the instructional program of the junior high 
school was shaped along the same general lines that of the existing 
high schorl, and departmentalization was extended downward to include 
the seventh grade. Learning experiences were organized along the usual 
subject matter lines and were designed primarily as preparation for 
pursuit of similar subjects in senior high school. 

Recent Trends in Junior High School Education. Some schools were 
notable all along for experimenting with new approaches, and many 
others have tried from time to time, with varying degrees of success, to 
break the shackles of the educational lock-step. It is only within fairly 
recent years, however, that there have been any clear signs of the 
emergence of a truly unique institution adequately geared to the per- 
formance of its proper function. The trends in this emerging pattern 
have been identified by Gruhn and Douglass as: 

1. The trend toward closer interrelation between the various 
subjects. It has taken several forms, including organization into 
broad fields, fusion of subjects, correlated courses, integrated or 
core courses, and the experience curriculum. 

2. The trend toward greater participation by pupils in planning 
learning activities. 
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3. The trend toward the organization of course-of -study material 
and learning activities into large units. 

4. The trend toward the use of resource units in place of, or as 
a supplement to, the typical conventional course of study. 

5. The trend toward less dependence upon the textbosk and greater 
flexibility in its use. 

6. The trend toward correlation of the curriculum with real-life 
activities outside the school. 

7. The trend toward preparation for intelligent consumership and 
effective home life. 

8. The trend toward more adequate preparation for intelligent 
citizenship. 

9. The trend toward postponement of college-preparatory and vo- 
cational studies. 

10. The trend away from large numbers of differentiated curri- 
culums and conrses and toward differentiation within curricu- 
lums and courses. 

11. The trend toward general education as compared with special 
education; in other words, the trend toward emphasis upon 
teaching for the common needs of all youngsters rather than 
upon elective subjects in fields of special interests. 1 

The better junior high schools of today attempt to design and relate 
their instructional programs in a meaningful fashion to what now is 
known about the characteristics and needs of students of junior high 
school age, to help these students learn how to make satisfying adjust- 
ments to their rapidly changing world, and to help prepare them for 
the succeeding stages in their maturation. 2 In order to do so, they 
provide a comprehensive instructional program of general education 
with an opportunity for students to choose, with guidance, several 
electives in the ninth grade. The general education program includes 
three kinds of experiences: first, common learnings, often called core, 
basic education or unified studies, which is scheduled for two or more 
class periods each day; second, certain other subject matter courses such 
as mathematics and physical education; third, exploratory courses and 
experiences, the nature and purpose of which have been described in 
Chapter III and which will be explored more fully later in this chapter. 

GENERAL EDUCATION THE MAIN FUNCTION OF 
THE CURRICULUM OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

In Chapter III, Functions of the Junior High School, general education 
has been defined as that part of the instructional program in which 
common experiences are provided for all students. It is, therefore, not an 
elective program but rather one required of all students. 

There are many valid reasons for placing considerable emphasis upon 
general education at this stage of the student’s educational experience 
but it probably is not necessary to enumerate them at length here. The 
school, as the major agency for making possible that "social cementing” 

1 Gruhn, William T. and Douglass, Harl R., The Modern Junior High School , (Rev.), The Ronald 
Tress, New York, 1956, p. 65. 

2 Lewis, Gertrude M., Educating Children in Grades Seven and Eight, United States D partment 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 1954, No. 10. 
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